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Hon. Edwin G. Eastman 


By H. C. 


Edwin Gamage Eastman, attorney- 
general of New Hampshire since 1892, 
ranks high among the leaders of his 
state by reason of his faithful and 
efficient performance of official duty, 
his notable success in the practice 
of his profession and his prominence 
as a public-spirited citizen. Of New 
Hampshire birth, education and life- 
long residence, Mr. Eastman has been 
closely identified with the legal and 
political history of his state since early 
manhood and his name will meet very 
frequently the eye of any student of 
Granite State annals for the past 
three decades. 

General Eastman’s first American 
ancestor was Roger Eastman, born in 
Wales in 1611, who came across the 
water in 1638 and settled in Salisbury, 
Mass. Among his descendants in the 
seventh generation was Rev. William 
Henry Eastman, for more than half a 
century a New Hampshire clergyman, 
who married in Grantham Pauline 
Sibley Winter. Their only child, the 
subject of this sketch, was born in 
Grantham November 22, 1847. He 
always has cherished warm affection 
for his native town, and there, upon 
one of the state’s fine farms, he spends 
a large part of every year. 

He was educated in the public schools, 
at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
and at Dartmouth College. ‘‘ Working 
his way” through preparatory school 
and college, General Eastman earned 
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his education by hard toil and in the 
face of discouraging obstacles. But, 
as has been the case with so many 
others of our leaders, this experience 
was of the greatest value to him in that 
it formed his character at the same 
time that it trained his mind and 
brought him to the threshold of his 
life work a man of determined purpose 
and well-poised judgment as well as of 
academic learning and culture. 

No Dartmouth class ever gave more 
distinguished lawyers to the world 
than did the class of 1874, its roll 
including, besides General Eastman 
such names as those of Chief Justice 
Frank N. Parsons of New Hampshire, 
Chief Justice John A. Aiken of Massa- 
chusetts, Congressman Samuel W. 
McCall, former Congressman Samuel 
L. Powers, General Frank 8S. Streeter 
of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, and many others. It is need- 
less to say that General Eastman is 
proud of his class and his college and 
that they, in turn, are proud of him. 

After leaving college Mr. Eastman 
read law at Bath with Hon. Alonzo P. 
Carpenter, afterwards justice and 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the state, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1876. The same year witnessed 
the formal opening of both his legal 
and political careers, for he represented 
his native town of Grantham in the 
Legislature of 1876. 

On September 22 of the same cen- 
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tennial year he took up his residence 
.in Exeter and there began the practice 
of law in the office of the late General 
Gilman Marston, one of the strongest 
men in New Hampshire history. 
General Marston was so well pleased 
with his young associate that in 1878 
he entered with him into a partner- 
ship which continued until the death of 
the senior member of the firm in 1890. 
It was recognized as one of the ablest 
combinations in the New Hampshire 
bar and its‘success was immediate and 
continuous. 

After the death of General Marston, 
Mr. Eastman formed the new firm of 
Eastman, Young & O’Neill, the second 
member being Judge John E. Young, 
now of the state supreme bench. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1898 
and for several years General Eastman 
and Henry F. Hollis, Esq., of Concord, 
joined in practice as Eastman & 
Hollis with offices at Exeter and Con- 
cord. In 1902 the firm of Eastman, 
Scammon & Gardner was formed and 
still continues, the partners with 
General” Eastman being Hon. John 
Scammon, former president of the 
state Senate, and Perley Gardner, Esq. 

From the beginning of his legal 
career Mr. Eastman’s private practice 
has been large and lucrative. His 
thorough knowledge of the law and 
native good sense, combined with a 
wide and deserved reputation for 
ability and integrity, have made him 
the favored counsellor of a large circle 
of clients. Always slow in advising 
litigation, when once a case has been 
entered upon he devotes to it the care- 
ful analysis of his keen and well- 
trained mind. Patient and persever- 
ing in establishing the facts and the 
law bearing upon the points at issue, 
he marshals them logically and impres- 
sively, building up a case in which his 
opponent seeks in vain for flaws in 
method or errors in authority. From 
his first experience as an advocate the 
sincerity of his manner has proved as 
great an asset for Mr. Eastman in 
winning cases as the direct simplicity 
of his style and the convincing clear- 
ness of his language and argument. 
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General Eastman is never at a dis- 
advantage before a New Hampshire 
jury. Its members look upon him as 
a man after their own heart and be- 
lieve that he believes in his own case. 
At the same time Mr. Eastman has 
the respect of the judges before whom 
he practices, having so often thor- 
oughly proved the soundness of his 


. theories of the law and the breadth and 


depth of his knowledge of its applica- 
tions. Nor have occasions been lack- 
ing when these qualities of his stood 
the test of the appeal of cases in which 
he has been interested to the highest 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the 
United States at Washington. 

Because of the demands which 
public service has made upon him 
General Eastman has felt constrained 
to refuse to extend his private practice 
in certain profitable directions, a 
standard which has been appreciated 
by his fellow-members of the bar and 
by the public in general. 

His first period of such public serv- 
ice was as solicitor of Rockingham 
County from 1883 to 1888, and it was 
so marked with successful conduct of 
the office that when Attorney-General 
Daniel Barnard died in 1892 it was 
deemed very natural that Governor 
Hiram A. Tuttle should place at the 
head of the state’s legal department 
Edwin G. Eastman of Exeter. That 
appointment, then well received, has 
been amply justified in the score of 
years that have elapsed, during which, 
by successive reappointments, Mr. 
Eastman has continued to hold this 
high office. 

The list of men who have held the 
office of attorney-general of New 
Hampshire is a notable one: Samuel 
Livermore, Wyseman Claggett, John 
Sullivan, John Prentice, Joshua Ather- 
ton, William Gordon, Jeremiah Ma- 
son, George Sullivan, Samuel Bell, 
William K. Atkinson, Daniel French, 
Charles F. Gove, Lyman B. Walker, 
John §S. Wells, the younger John 
Sullivan, William C. Clark, Lewis W. 
Clarke, Mason W. Tappan, Daniel 
Barnard and Edwin G. Fastman, a 
score in all from 1778 to 1911, and the 
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last name upon the list fully worthy to 
stand with the others. 

Naturally, during his long service 
as attorney-general, Mr. Eastman 
has conducted many famous and im- 
portant cases, the mere mention of 
which would overrun the limits of this 
article. The perpetrators of many 
murders and other high crimes against 
the person have been punished justly 
through his instrumentality; and num- 
erous civil cases of the highest impor- 
tance have come within his jurisdic- 
tion, including those popularly known 
as the “olemargarine” case; the 
Percy Summer Club case, establishing 
the rights of the people in the public 
waters of the state; the railroad and 
express rate cases; the railroad tax 
cases, etc. 

One thing that shows General 
Eastman’s standing in his profession 
is the fact that for twenty years he 
has been a member, by appointment 
of the Supreme Court, of the State 
Board of Bar Examiners, having 
charge of the examination and admis- 
sion of candidates to practice law in 
New Hampshire. 

General Eastman has given dis- 
tinguished and valuable public service, 
also, in other capacities than those of 
an officer of the law. In young man- 
hood he was elected as representative 
from his native town of Grantham to 
the legislature of 1876. In the excep- 
tionally able State Senate of 1889 he 
represented with credit the twenty-first 
district; and in the convention of 1902 
to propose amendments to the con- 
stitution of the state he rendered 
appreciated service as chairman of 
the committee on future mode of 
amending the constitution. 

As a legislator and political leader 
Mr. Eastman has shown himself, as 
in his profession, cool, clear-headed 
and sagacious. There is no trait of 
the demagogue in his make-up. He 
would no more stoop to “playing 
politics” than to legal trickery. But 
without seeking popularity he has 
attained it, throughout the state, and 
respect and esteem as well. His 
name has been frequently mentioned 
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in connection with the governorship of 
his state, and with its representation 
at Washington, the national capital. 

General Eastman is a director and 
vice-president of the Exeter Banking 
Company; a trustee and vice-president 
of the Union Five Cents Savings Bank 
of Exeter; a director and president 
of the Exeter Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and was a trustee of Robinson 
Seminary, Exeter, for fourteen years. 

Mr. Eastman married in Newport 
March 14, 1877, Elma E. Dodge, who 
died October 19, 1880. To them was 
born one daughter, Helen May. At 
Exeter March 16, 1885, he married 
Morgieanna Follansby and they have 
two children, Ella Follansby Eastman 
and Edwin Winter Eastman. 

General Eastman has a beautiful 
and happy home at Exeter, where, 
with his family and large library he 
would like to spend more time than 
his public duties allow him for that 
purpose. A _.public-spirited citizen, 
he takes much interest in the welfare 
of that fine old town and can be 
counted upon to support heartily any 
forward movement there. In reli- 
gious affiliations he is a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Mr. Eastman takes much pride, also, 
in “Grey Ledges,” his Grantham 
summer home, which he has created 
from the farm where he was born and 
which has been in the family for four 
generations. Located on a hill 1,200 
feet above the sea level, fifteen towns 
and as many mountain peaks can be 
seen from the house veranda. While 
the house has been gradually enlarged 
from the red cottage of 1820, when it 
was built, until now it contains twenty 
rooms, it retains still many of the 
quaint features of its earliest days; 
the “landscape” painted walls, the 
great fireplaces, with their brick 
ovens, etc. 

The farm is of 750 acres and is well- 
stocked with Ayrshire cattle and the 
remarkable yield of its carefully kept 
apple orchards has more than local 
fame. General Eastman is as suc- 
cessful a farmer as he is lawyer and he 
taks real pleasure in not merely 
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managing the estate, but in doing him- 
self much of the real work of the place. 

And that is the keynote of Edwin 
G. Eastman’s life and character. He 
is a worker, a successful worker, an 
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honest worker upon right lines for 
good and great ends. And today, in 
the full maturity of his powers, his 
record of accomplishment, impressive 
as it is, is far from finished. 





FLORIDA FAIR FLORIDA 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Fair El Dorado of our land, 

With breezes by the ocean fanned; 

Where Ponce de Leon dreamed his dream, 
And Romance haunts each storied stream, 
From fair St. John’s to Tampa Bay. 

And Nature is one holiday 

Through all the happy, livelong year 

Oh, Paradise is surely here 


In Florida, fair Florida. 


Land of sweet songs and flame-bright wings; 
Where the long Spanish moss gaily swings; 
Where the grape and golden orange gleam, 
And the magnolia is a dream. 

Here passed De Soto and his men; 

And History with its magic pen 

Has traced a line of dazzling light 

Where shine the silver waters bright, 


In Florida, fair Florida. 


There lie thy Everglades of green, 
And, site of many a bygone scene. 
Old St. Augustine meets the eye 
Beneath its softly melting sky. 

The magic of the past is thine; 
And romance, beauty and sunshine. 
An Eden greets each circling year, 
Ah, sure the fount of youth is here, 


In Florida, fair Florida. 


LOO 


OG ® 








THE GREAT TORNADO OF 1821* 


By Fred W. Lamb 


The early part of the month of 
September, 1821, was noted for being 
very stormy. On the ‘third of the 
month a violent storm prevailed on 
the whole Atlantic coast in which 
many lives were lost and a great deal 
of property was destroyed. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1821, occurred the famous 
“tornado” in central New Hamp- 
shire. The day before had been very 
warm and Sunday was very warm 
and sultry, although the sun shone 
brightly. The wind blew from about 
the southwest until about six o’clock 
when a very black cloud was seen to 
rise in the north and the northwest, 
and as it passed in a southeasterly 
direction the lightning was incessant. 
About half past six, the wind sud- 
denly changing to north, a peculiar 
looking, brassy cloud was seen in the 
northwest. As it came nearer it was 
noted that a cylinder or inverted cone 
of vapor seemed to be suspended 
from it. It did not seem to have any 
very destructive force until reaching 
Cornish and Croydon. It passed 
from Croydon to Wendell or Sunapee, 
then into New London, Sutton, over 
Kearsarge Mountain into Warner, fi- 
nally ending its course in the edge of 
Boscawen. It was felt and is said to 
have commenced near Lake Cham- 
plain. One observer, a woman in 
Warner, stated that its appearance 
was that of a trumpet, the small end 
downwards; also like a great ele- 
phant’s trunk let down out of heaven 
and moving slowly along. She stated 
that its appearance and motion gave 
her a strong impression of life. When 


it had reached the easterly part of 
the town, she said the lower end ap- 
peared to be taken up from the earth 
and to bend around in a serpentine 
form until it passed behind a black 
cloud and disappeared. This view 
was from a distance of three miles.. 
It was attended with but little rain in 
parts of its course, more in others. It 
lowered the water in a pond in War- 
ner three feet. The width of its track 
was from six rods to half a mile, 
changing with the height of the 
cloud which rose and fell. It was the 
widest on the higher grounds. Its 
force was the greatest when it was 
most compact. In Croydon, besides 
other damage, the house of Deacon 
Cooper was shattered, his barn and 
its contents entirely swept away. 

No other buildings were directly 
in its narrow path until it nearly 
reached Sunapee Lake. Here it came 
in contact with the buildings of John 
Harvey Huntoon of Wendell, now 
Sunapee. The house contained eight 
persons. The tornado, after a brief 
warning, was upon them, and the 
house and two barns were instantly 
thrown to the ground. One side of 
the house fell upon Mr. Huntoon and 
his wife, who were standing in the 
kitchen. The next moment it was 
blown away and dashed to pieces. 
Mrs. Huntoon was carried at least ten 
rods from the house. A child of 
eleven months was sleeping on a bed 
in one room; the dress it wore was 
soon after found in the lake one hun- 
dred and fifty rods from the house, 
but the child could not be found. The 
next Wednesday its mangled body 


* This article was issued in pamphlet form by the author some time since, prefaced by the 
following editorial note: ‘It has never seemed to me that an adequate account of the “Great 
Tornado,” from its beginning to its end, has ever been complied. This I have endeavored to 


accomplish in the following pages. 


In doing so I have been compelled to draw from many 


authorities, in the first and foremost of which I place Mr. Sidney Perley’s invaluable “Historic 


Storms of New England.” 


From this, together with an article in Volume I of the Collections 


of the New Hampshire Historical Society and John Hayward’s New England Gazetteer, I have 
drawn the basis of the following pages, supplementing it with various items, notes, etc., from 


many other sources.” 
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was picked up on the shore of the lake 
where it had been carried by the 
waves. The bedstead on which the 
child was sleeping was found in the 
woods eighty rods from the house, 
northerly and clear out of the track 
of the tornado. The other seven per- 
sons were injured but none fatally. 
Every tree in a forty acre lot of wood- 
land was leveled with the ground. A 
bureau was blown across the lake two 
miles and with the exception of the 
drawers was found half a mile be- 
yond the water. A horse was dashed 
against a rock and killed. The feather 
bed upon which the child had been 
sleeping was carried to the town of 
Andover. A Mrs. Wheeler was living 
in another part of the house and 
when the cloud approached she took 
a child that was with her and fled to 
the cellar for protection, but was 
somewhat injured by falling bricks 
and timbers. Bricks were carried 
more than a hundred rods and pieces 
of the frame of the house, seven or 
eight inches square and twelve feet 
long, were carried eighty rods. Other 
pieces of furniture, casks and dead 
fowls were carried to a much greater 
distance and a large iron pot was 
found seven rods away. A pair of 
wheels was separated from the body 
of a cart, carried sixty rods and dashed 
to pieces, one of them having only 
two spokes left in it. The only furni- 
ture found in the house was a kitchen 
chair. From the buildings the land 
rises about one hundred feet in a dis- 
tance of fifty rods and then descends 
on the other side of the hill to the 
lake. A horse was blown up this rise a 
- distance of forty rods and was so much 

injured that he had to be killed. A 
doorpost made of beech, from Mr. 
Huntoon’s barn, measuring eight by 
twelve inches and thirteen feet in 
length, was carried up the hill forty- 
four rods. A hemlock log, sixty feet 
long, three feet in diameter at the 
butt and nearly two feet at the top, 
was removed from its bed where it 
had been for years and carried by the 
wind six rods up the hill, passing on 
the way over two rocks, which were 
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only six feet from the place where the 
log was taken, each being seventeen 
inches high. It then struck a rock 
and was broken into two parts. The 
rise of land in the six rods was ten and 
one half feet. Not only. were or- 
chards destroyed but some of the 
trees were torn up by the roots and 
carried from seventy to a hundred 
rods. After leaving Mr. Huntoon’s 
farm the tornado proceeded a hun- 
dred rods further and blew down 
every tree in a tract of timber land 
of forty acres in area. A house and 
barn belonging to Isaac Eastman 
were much shattered but not entirely 
ruined. 

In 1869 Gen. Walter Harriman of 
Warner addressed a mass meeting in 
Painesville, Ohio. At its close, an 
old gentleman, his form bent with age, 
came forward and made _ himself 
known as Mr. Huntoon, the father of 
the child destroyed in Wendell. He 
had left the shores of Sunapee Lake 
and the track of the tornado fifty 
years before and made his home in 
Ohio. Soon after this meeting with 
General Harriman he passed away. 

The incident of Mr. Huntoon’s 
family was made the basis of a story 
entitled “The Fisherman of Lake 
Sunapee,” claimed by some to have 
been written by Charles Dickens and 
published in Once a Week, a London, 
Eng., magazine for August 22, 1863, 
and reprinted in Littel’s Living Age, 
September 26, 1863. The following 
query appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script, a few months ago, in regard 
to it: 


“In the Boston Herald of August 16, 1903, 
appeared an article on Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
In this article and also in the booklet descript- 
ive of a resort on this lake is the statement 
that Charles Dickens wrote a story, ‘The 
Fisherman of Lake Sunapee.’ The tale had 
for its foundation a memorable cyclone which 
visited the lake in 1821. The incidents were 
related to Dickens on his visit to this country 
in 1842, and his story is said to have appeared 
in contemporaneous English and American 
periodicals. Can some reader inform me 
where this story may befound?  F. N. 8s.” 


This query I answered as follows: 
“A query appeared in Notes and 
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Queries some weeks ago inquiring 
about the story entitled “The Fisher- 
man of Lake Sunapee,’ said to have 
been written by Charles Dickens. 
The question was asked where said 
story might be found and whether or 
not he wrote it. I have located the 
story in a publication entitled Once a 
Week, published in London, England, 
in 1863, and also in the Living Age, 
but Dickens’ name does not appear 
with it as the author, no name being 
given in either case. I have examined 
several editions of Dickens’ works 
put out as complete editions, but find 
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for Sunapee] Park Lodge, Lake Suna 
N, H1,” J find the following: nap 
“In September, 1821, e Sunapee was 
the scene of a historical cyclone. Starting on 
the south side of Grantham Mountain, it sud- 
denly struck the east shore near Hastings, de- 
molished the house of Harvey Huntoon, who, 
with his wife, on the way home from a walk, 
had taken shelter in a neighboring barn, 
whirled their infant into the lake, and strewed 
the fragménts of their household goods in its 
swath on the way to Kearsarge. A feather 
bed was recovered over seventeen miles dis- 
tant; and the body of the babe, crushed be- 
yond recognition, was taken a few days after 
from Job’s Creek. This pathetic incident 
reached the ears of Dickens while on his visit 
to the United States in 1842, and furnished 
the subject of a tale, ‘“The Fisherman of Lake 
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no such story included and no refer- 
ence made to it in a Dickens’ diction- 
ary which I have examined. Now 
will you please inform me what edi- 
tion of Dickens it may be found in? 
I wish to know positively that it was 
written by him.” 

Then the Transcript editor an- 
* swered us both as follows: 


“The above communication was referred to 
Mr. Edwin Fay Rice, the Boston collector of 
Dickensiana, who sends the following letter: 

“« ‘Tid Charles Dickens write “The Fisher- 
man of Lake Sunapee?” I have been asked 
this question three times within the year. In 
a thin pamphlet entitled “Soo-nipi [Indian 


Sunapee,” which appeared in a number of 
contemporaneous English and American peri- 
odicals, and first gave fame to the Horicon of 
New Hampshire.’ 

“With the above in mind, I have examined 
every American and English periodical in the 
Boston Public Library bearing the date of 
1842 and after, and find, as did your corres- 
pondent, the story in Once a Week for August 
22, 1863, and in the Living Age for September 
26, 1863. If written by Dickens in 1842, and 
printed at that time, it is not probable, twenty- 
one years later, owing to the strained re- 
lations between Dickens and Bradbury and 
Evans, the proprietors of Once a Week, that 
the ‘Fisherman’ would have been republished 
in their journal had they known it to have 
been written by Dickens. It was owing to 
him that Household Words, jointly owned by 
Dickens, Bradbury, Evans, Wills and Foster, 
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was discontinued in 1859. The trouble was 
due to the refusal of Punch, owned by Brad- 
bury and Evans, to print certain statements 
concerning Dickens’ domestic affairs. 

“Frederick G. Kitton, in his ‘Minor Writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens, a Bibliography,’ 
1900, and his ‘Old Lamps for New Ones, and 
other sketches and essays hitherto uncol- 
lected,’ 1897, makes no mention of the ‘Fish- 
erman,’ neither can it be found in the Gad- 
shill, considered the most complete and final 
edition. A number of bibliographies, two 
quite recent, fail to give it. 

“With regard to the story. It was written 
by an Englishman. It has the earmarks. It 
is based on the incidents given in the Soo- 
nipi Park Lodge pamphlet. But to one 
familiar with the writings of Dickens it cer- 
tainly lacks the Dickensian touch. I shall 
want something more definite than the state- 
ment of the compiler of the aforesaid pham- 
phlet that Dickens wrote the story, and I 
will be glad if any one will tell me in which 
American or English periodical it was first 
published. I doubt if he was the author, and 
think it first appeared in Once a Week in 1863.” 


To return to the tornado. From 
Wendell or Sunapee the tornado 
passed across Sunapee Lake in an in- 
verted pyramidal column, drawing up 
vast quantities of water. Its appear- 
ance at this time was sublime. It 
seemed to be about twenty rods in 
diameter at the surface of the water, 
expanding on each side towards the 
heavens, its body very dark, with a 
great deal of lightning. Along the 
shore of the lake was a stone wall 
which the tornado struck, scattering 
the stones at various places. Some 
which weighed seventy pounds were 
carried more than two rods up a rise 
of at least four feet in that distance. 
The shore of the lake was all covered 
over with timbers, boards, shingles, 
broken furniture and demolished 
buildings, that had fallen from the 
cloud into the water and then been 
washed ashore. 

It next reached New London, the 
loss of property in this town being 
estimated at $9,000. No persons, 
however, lost their lives. John 
Davis’ house and other buildings 
were entirely demolished, not a piece 
of timber or a board being left on the 
ground where the house stood, nor a 
brick remaining in its original place 
in the chimney. A hearthstone which 
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weighed seven or eight hundred pounds 
was removed from its bed and turned up 
on edge. All the furniture was swept 
away and destroyed and very little 
of it was ever found. The family 
were all away at the time. Josiah 
Davis had three barns blown away 
and his house much damaged. From 
a bureau standing in the corner of a 
room one drawer was taken and car- 
ried out of the window, with all it 
contained, and it was never found. 

Jonathan Herrick’s house was un- 
roofed, the windows were broken and 
much of the furniture and clothing 
was blown away. Nathan Herrick 
had a new two-story house frame 
nearly covered. This was blown 
down, with two barns. Asa Gage’s 
house was unroofed and two sheds 
carried away. Anthony Sargent had 
one barn torn to pieces, another un- 
roofed and two sheds blown away. 
Dea. Peter Sargent had a barn blown 
down, one unroofed and a shed torn 
to pieces. The Widow Harvey also 
had her house unroofed and a barn 
torn down. J. P. Sabin’s barn was 
torn down. Levi Harvey’s barn was 
blown to pieces, and he also had a 
sawmill torn down and 12,000 feet of 
boards in the mill yard carried away, 
a few of them being found in the 
Shaker Village in Canterbury, thirty 
miles away. A gristmill was moved 
for some distance and a hoghouse, 
containing a hog that weighed be- 
tween three and four hundred pounds, 
was carried two rods and thrown upon 
the top of a stone wall, when it fell to 
pieces and the hog walked away un- 
hurt. 

The extent of the tornado in New 
London was about four miles, vary- 
ing in width as the column rose and 
fell. In that area the timber on 330 
acres of woodland was blown down. 
A pair of cart wheels, strongly bound 
with iron and nearly new, together 
with the tongue and axle to which 
they were attached, were carried ten 


-rods, the tongue being broken off in 


the middle and all the spokes but 
two taken from one wheel and more 
than half knocked out from the other. 
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One. writer says that two more 
houses were destroyed and two others 
injured, that a cider mill was demol- 
ished and three sheds damaged. One 
cow was killed and several injured. 
Eight orchards were utterly swept 
away, most of the trees being torn 
up by the roots. The trunk of one of 
these, divested of all its principal 
branches, was found a half mile away 
at the top of a long hill. A piece of 
timber, apparently part of a beam of 
a barn, ten inches square and ten or 
twelve feet long, was carried up the 
same hill for a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. Near the top of the hill 
was found an excavation some forty 
feet in length and in places from two 
to three feet deep partly filled with 
broken boards and timbers, having 
apparently been made by the fall of 
a side of a barn that must have been 
blown whole at least a quarter of a mile. 
A birch tree, whose trunk was ten inches 
in diameter, was blown across the 
lake, which at that place was nearly 
two miles wide, to a point ten or 
twelve rods beyond. The most amaz- 
ing feat of the wind, however, was the 
rending of a large rock one hundred 
feet long, fifty feet wide and twenty 
feet high, into two pieces, which were 
thrown twenty feet apart. 

The tornado then swept through 
Sutton, doing considerable injury, 
though few houses were in its path. 
It then passed over Kearsarge Moun- 
tain at a point about two miles south 
of the highest peak and swept down 
the other side into the valley, known 
as Kearsarge Gore at that time, in 
the town of Warner. It seemed to 
split into two columns in passing over 
the mountain, the columns again join- 
ing into one as it reached the descent 
into the Gore. There were seven 
dwelling houses in this valley. The 
cloud could not be seen until it was 
driving down upon them with great 
speed. The first building struck was 
the barn of William Harwood, which 
was instantly carried away. Then 
the wind injured the houses of M. F. 
Goodwin, James Ferrin and Abner 
Watkins, completely destroying Mr. 
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Ferrin’s barn and unroofing that of 
Mr. Watkins. Five barns were en- 
tirely destroyed. The late Stephen 
N. Ferrin of Warner said that on a 
fence were perched a flock of turkeys 
more than half grown, about fifteen 
in number. These were caught up 
and whirled away and no trace of any 
one of them could ever be found after- 
wards. 

Daniel Savory’s house stood right 
in the path of the tornado. Hearing 
a fearful rumbling in the heavens, 
Samuel Savory (the writer’s great- 
great-grandfather and father of Dan- 
iel, who was away), aged 72, hastened 
upstairs to close the windows. The 
women of the household started to 
his assistance, when the house whirled 
above their heads and instantly rose 
into the air, while that which was left 
behind, timber, bricks, etc., literally 
buried six of the family in the ruins. 
The body of the aged father, Samuel 
Savory, was found at a distance of 
six rods from the house, where his 
head had been dashed against a stone 
and he had been instantly killed. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Savory, his wife, was 
very much injured by the timbers 
which fell upon her. Mrs. Daniel 
Savory was fearfully bruised. She 
had just taken an infant, Emily B., 
out of a cradle and the child was 
killed in her arms. The writer now 
owns this cradle which is in his’ pos- 
session. The family were extricated 
by the assistance of the elder Mrs. 
Savory, who though very considera- 
bly injured had the most surprising 
strength in removing timbers and 
bricks, beneath which could be faintly 
heard the cries and moans of the suf- 
ferers. The other children, Laura 
Little, Leonard N. and Jesse, escaped 
without much injury. 

Daniel Savory’s buildings were not 
only leveled, but the materials and 
contents were dashed into ten thou- 
sand pieces and scattered in every 
direction. Carts, wagons, sleighs, 
sleds, plows were carried a considera- 
ble distance and were so broken and 
shattered as to be fit only for fuel. 
Stone walls were leveled and rocks 
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weighing four or five hundred pounds 
were taken up out of their beds by 
the force of the wind. An elm tree, 
near where old Mr. Savory fell, that 
measured from ‘a foot to eighteen in- 
ches in diameter and was too strongly 
rooted to yield, was twisted like a 
withe to the ground and lay prostrate 
like a wilted weed. Logs that were 
bedded in the ground, fifty to sixty 
five feet long, were not heavy enough 
to retain their places. Not an apple 
or forest tree was left standing. Only 
a part of the floor and some bricks 
remained to mark the site. 

The house of Robert Savory, 
brother of Daniel, stood very near 
this place and that was also utterly 
demolished. Mrs. Robert Savory 
said that she anticipated a shower and 
went into a bedroom to take up a 
child and was conscious of nothing 
more till she found herself among 
timbers and ruins, greatly bruised but 
the child unhurt, her husband buried 
altogether in the bricks with the ex- 
ception of his head, and two children 
completely covered by the splinters 
and rubbish. This family of eight 
persons were all hurt but none dan- 
gerously. Two girls, Charlotte and 
Ruth Goodwin, were in the house at 
the time and were severely hurt. 

There were twenty-four hives of 
bees at the Robert Savory place, 
probably the property of both fami- 
lies. The ground was sweetened with 
honey for half a mile, but no hive nor 
sign of a bee was ever seen afterwards. 
Furniture and crockery were smashed 
and scattered about everywhere, as 
were also the wings, legs and heads of 
fowls. Several acres of corn and po- 
tatoes were swept off clean, not leav- 
ing an ear, save at some distance a 
few in heaps. One barn was taken up 
whole and after being carried several 
rods, went to pieces and flew like 
feathers in every direction. The Sa- 
vorys and Abner Watkins had cap- 
tured a bear and chained him to a sill 
of Robert Savory’s barn. Though 
the barn was entirely destroyed to 
its foundation, the sill to which the 
bear was chained, being a cross sill 
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and bedded into the ground, remained 
in its place and the bear was unhurt. 

. “No person could conceive, with- 
out visiting the spot, the horrors of 
that instant—it was but an instant— 
when houses, barns, trees, fences, 
fowls, etc., were all lifted from the 
earth into the bosom of the whirl- 
wind, and anon dashed into a thou- 
sand pieces; a few large stones 
remaining in their places, and others 
strewed on each side for several feet, 
indicated where a stone wall had 
stood; a few fragments of timber and 
a small quantity of hay, which had 
since been gathered together, denoted 
the place where stood the barns; a 
few timbers and bricks and at one 
place the floor remained of what com- 
posed the dwellings of the two Sa- 
vorys; and the feathers here and 
there discovered in the dust showed 
that the very fowls of heaven that 
had often sported with the clouds 
could not fly the swift destruction.” 

About a half mile from the Savory 
houses, up a rise of the hill, lived John 

Palmer. He had stepped out of his 
door when the cloud came over the 
mountain, filling the air full of trees, 
branches, etc. He started toenter the 
house but the wind forced the door to, 
catching his arm, and at the same 
minute the house was caught in the 
tornado. The chimney gave way, a 
part of the frame of the house burying 
Mrs. Phebe Palmer, the owner’s wife, 
under the bricks and timbers as she was 
trying to force open the door which 
held her husband. She was quite 
severely injured, but the rest of the 
family escaped with slight injuries. 
Bridges in this vicinity made of logs 
were scattered in every direction. 
Rocks, some of which weighed five 
hundred pounds or over, were moved 
several feet and a hemlocklog sixty feet 
in length, half buried in the earth, 
was taken from its bed and carried 
six rods forward, while a knot from 
the same log was carried fifteen paces 
back and driven with great force two 
feet under the turf. 

The tornado then passed over a 
spur of the mountain about two miles 
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from the Palmer house and swept 
down on the other side about a hun- 
dred feet, violently striking the house 
and other buildings of Peter Flanders. 
The house was so located that the 
family had no warning of the terrible 
event until it was upon them. All 
of the family, seven in number, were 
more or less injured. Mr. Flanders 
was dangerously hurt and his wife 
almost as severely. For several days 
he was not expected to live, but he 
finally recovered. Their daughter 
Mary had one of her arms broken 
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been baking and the bricks were hot; 
the chimney falling on three of the 
children so injured one of them that 
she died that night, and so burned 
another, a boy of five years, about 
the legs that the wounds did not fully 
heal for seven years and he was made 
a cripple through life. At the time 
the tornado struck Mr. Flanders’ 
house he was standing at the west of 
the chimney by the jamb and close to 
the cellar door. His son, True, was 
standing in front of the fireplace. 
The child, Phebe, was asleep on the 











Mount Kearsarge, Across Pleasant Pond 


and was somewhat bruised. The 
widow Colby, who was in the house, 
was somewhat injured. Mr. Flan- 
ders’ daughter Phebe, only three years 
old, was carried from the house on her 
bed asleep, but was badly hurt, and 
another child by the name of True 
was slightly injured. Lorn Hannah, 
a girl who lived with the family, was 
severely hurt. Mr. Flanders’ infant 
child and a Miss Anna Richardson 
were killed. Everything belonging to 
Mr. Flanders, his buildings, furniture, 
crops, etc., was destroyed. Mr. 
Flanders stated that the family had 


bed and Mrs. Flanders and Miss 
Richardson were east of the chimney. 
The buildings being borne completely 
away, Mr. Flanders was found with 
his feet partly down the cellar stairs, 
partly paralyzed, from which shock 
he did not recover for some six months. 
The girl, Phebe, was carried with the 
feather bed and dropped some rods 
from the house and one arm was 
broken. Mrs. Flanders was thrown 
to the floor with Miss Richardson on 
top of her and a large stick of timber 
on top of Miss Richardson, whose 
arms and legs were broken and who 
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received other injuries from which 
she died in half an hour. Miss Rich- 
ardson resided over a mile away on 
the road to the Kearsarge Gore and 
was at Mr. Flanders’ to get some 
milk. 

A few rods from the Flanders 
house, over the town line in Salis- 
bury, lived Joseph True. Seven per- 
sons were in this house when it was 
struck by the tornado, and all of 
them, except two children, were won- 
derfully preserved. Mrs. True’s par- 
ents, of the name of Jones, who lived 
about half a mile away, were there on 
a visit, and the family had just left 
the tea-table. Mr. True and Mr. 
Jones were at the door, and seeing the 
cloud approaching, were soon con- 
vinced that it meant disaster. Mr. 
True gave the alarm to his family, 
and then ran under one end of his 
shop, which stood a short distance 
from the door of the house, on one 
side of the path of the tornado, and 
he was therefore saved. Mr. Jones 
stood still till the wind struck the 
barn, a few rods northwest of him, 
and he saw the fragments of it flying 
thick in the air above him, then 
threw himself upon the ground by a 
pile of heavy wood. A moment later 
a rafter fell endwise close to him, en- 
tering the ground to the depth of one 
to two feet, the other end falling on 
the pile of wood and protecting him 
from a beam that grazed down upon 
the rafter immediately after and lay 
at his feet, but he was unhurt. 

Of the house, which was new, not 
a timber remained upon the founda- 
tion. It was blown into fragments 
and scattered to the winds. The 
cellar stairs even were carried away, 
and the hearth, which was made of 
the brick tiles of the time, eight in- 
ches square, was removed. The 
bricks of the chimney were scattered 
along the ground for some distance, 
partially covering Mrs. True a foot in 
depth. The oven in the chimney had 
- been heated, and some brown bread 
was being baked when the tornado 
struck the house. The bricks were 
hot, and Mrs. True was badly burned 
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by them. Mrs. Jones was also burned. 
Of the children, Caleb and Joseph 
were badly hurt and Mary Sally was 
greatly bruised and burned. Pierc- 
ing shrieks and cries from two others, 
who were ten or twelve years old, 
called their father to a pile of hot 
bricks, which he removed as quickly 
as possible, burning his fingers to the 
bone in doing so, and they were taken 
out alive, but suffering intensely from 
burns and bruises. One of them was 
so disfigured as hardly to be known, 
and after suffering extremely for sev- 
eral weeks, died. The baby was 
found lying safe upon the ground un- 
derneath a sleigh bottom, about ten 
rods from the site of the house. 

When the wind struck the build- 
ings, the sleigh was in the barn, which 
stood six or eight rods north from the 
house, and it is interesting to note 
that the child and the sleigh should 
meet at exactly the same place. The 
top of the sleigh could not be found. 
The materials of the buildings were 
not simply separated, but were 
broken, splintered and reduced to 
kindling and scattered like chaff over 
the region. It was the same with 
beds and bedding, bureaus, chairs, 
tables, etc. A loom was, to all ap- 
pearances, carried whole about forty 
rods, and then dashed into pieces. 
Nearly all of Mr. True’s property was 
destroyed. One or two other occu- 
pied buildings in the neighborhood 
were somewhat injured. 

In one place, near Deacon True’s, 
a hemlock log, two and one half feet 
through and thirty-six feet long and 
nearly half buried in the earth, was 
moved one or two rods. At another 
place two hemlock logs of the same 
size with the other, one sixty-five feet 
long and the other about forty, were 
removed about twelve feet and left in 
the same situation as before. The 
entire top of one of the chimneys was 
canied ten rods and the bricks left 
together on one spot. The width of 
the desolation here was about twenty 
or twenty-five rods. On the higher 
grounds over which it passed, it was 
forty, fifty, or sixty rods. The deeper 
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the valley, the narrower and more 
violent was the current of the wind. 

The tornado then passed into War- 
ner again, tearing down a barn. It 
went over Bagley’s Pond, the waters 
of which seemed to be drawn up into 
the center of the cloud. It destroyed 
the house of Mr. Morrill, near the 
Boscawen line. When the tornado 
reached the woods of Boscawen, the 
terrible arm that had reached down 
to the earth was lifted up and did no 
further damage, passing out of sight 
behind a black cloud. 

As a contribution for the relief of 
the sufferers, sundry articles were sent 
from the Shakers to Benjamin Evans, 
Esq., and by him divided. The value 
of these Shaker goods was estimated 
to be $134.72. Various other sums 
were received and divided -by the 
committee from time to time, amount- 
ing altogether to the sum of $501.04. 

The amount of damage suffered by 
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this tornado was appraised to each in 
Warner and Salisbury and a sub- 
scription in the several towns was 
raised for their relief, Salisbury giving 
the sum of $174.54. The following 
are the names of the sufferers by the 
tornado in Warner and Salisbury, 
with the amounts lost as appraised in 
dollars by the committee: 

Foster Goodwin, $43; William 
Harwood, $75; James Ferrin, $194; 
Samuel Tiller, $5; Lorra Little, $20; 
Ruth Goodwin, $6; Charlotte Good- 
win, $6; Abner Watkin, Jr., $350; 
Widow Savory, $100; Daniel Savory, 
$675; Robert Savory, $775; John J. 
Palmer, $100; Joseph True, $800; 
Peter Flanders, $758; Jonathan Mor- 
rill, $85; Ezekiel Flanders, $30; Ben- 
jamin and Jesse Little, $200; James B. 
Straw, $50; Nathaniel Greeley, $100; 
Moses Stevens, $10; Jabez True, $100; 
Enoch Morrill, $20; Michael Bartlett, 
$10; W. Huntington, $20. 


THOUGH POOR 
By Frank Monroe Beverly 


Tis night; December’s winds are howling 
Without my crazy door, 

And thoughts of winter make me shudder, 
For I, alas, am poor. 


The night has swallowed up in darkness 
All the scenes I love; 

The stars have veiled their kindly faces, 
And bleakness reigns above. 


Black night surrounds my humble dwelling, 
December’s dreary night, 

But on my hearth the fire is blazing; 
I’m blessed with warmth and light. 


Beside the fire I’m sweetly dreaming; 
Small goods have I in store, 

But God sends down angelic visions, 
And I feel blest, though poor. 


I know when Christmas bells are ringing 
To all—on land or sea— 

Though I am poor, that Christ the Blessed 
Will send His love to me. 








THE CLOSING YEAR 
By Margaret Quimby 


Now the dear Old Year is ended, 

Joy and sorrow both have blended, 
In its passing days; 

And ’twas best, so both were given 

By our Father wise, in heaven, 
Render we sweet praise. 


Backward as the leaves we’re turning, 
Precious lessons we are learning, 
Ne’er to be forgot; 
Here are words unkindly spoken, 
There are obligations broken, 
All for want of thought; 


Sad the hours we thus have squandered, 
As from duty we have wandered 
In forbidden ways; 
Yet the heavens bear us witness 
How we’ve yearned for Angel fitness, 
’Mid these trying days. 


Yearned for faith that is abiding, 
For a trust always confiding, 
In our God above; 
Who will give, when earth shall fail us, 
And when inward foes assail us, 
His protecting love. 


Gracious Father we surrender 

All to Thee, our sure defender 
Whatsoe’er betide; - 

Where Thou leadest we will follow, 

Each today and each tomorrow, 
And Thy wisdom bide. 


Cancel, in Thy loving kindness, 

Missteps taken—in our blindness 
Often do we stray— 

Yet we seek Thy Kingdom holy, 

Though we make the journey slowly, 
Lengthen Thou our day. 


Counting now our gains and losses, 
Love illumines all the crosses 
Of the dear old year; 
Passed are all its claims and debts, 
As friends we part without regrets, 
Faithful, good Old Year. 

















THE MONARCH OF THE NORTH 


By Harry V. Lawrence 


On a recent vacation trip the 
writer left Boston on a Monday, at 
11 a. m., and arrived at Montreal, 
Canada, at 10:10 p. m. The trip 
through northern Massachusetts and 
up through Vermont was very inter- 
esting. By making the trip during 
the day, one can see Lake Champlain, 
the Adirondack Mountains in New 
York and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont. It was an unusual sight 
to see the logs going over the big dam 
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Mount Royal, and, after talking to 
the French conductor, although he 
didn’t seem to understand a word of 
the English language, I found myself 
at the foot of the mountain. Climb- 
ing into a cable car, with several other 
passengers, and being pulled up to 
the top of Mount Royal was the work 
of a very few minutes, and then we 
were presented with a magnificent 
view of Montreal. After making an 
inspection of the mountain I returned 








Queen’s Hotel, Montreal 


at Bellows Falls, Vermont. Shortly 
after leaving Burlington, the train 
crossed the upper part of Lake Cham- 
plain, going from island to island over 
a series of dikes, built by the Rutland 
Railroad at great expense. The train 
made a short stop at Rouse’s Point, 
New York, and then went on to 
Montreal. 

After a night’s rest at the Queen’s 
Hotel and a good breakfast Tuesday 
morning, the next move was to see 
Montreal. Boarding one of the “‘Pay- 
as-you-enter” cars, I started for 


to the city proper and took a ‘“‘Seeing 
Montreal” automobile for a_ trip 
around the city. The trip is very 
interesting and takes in such well 
known places as, McGill University, 
St. James Cathedral, Windsor Hotel, 
Statue of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Palace of the Archbishop of Montreal, 
Custom House, City Hall, Victoria 
Jubilee Bridge, Grand Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the second largest church 
on this Continent and containing the 


largest bell in America, Government 


Grain Elevator, one of the largest in 
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the world, Admiral Nelson’s Monu- 
ment, Laval University, Notre Dame 
Hospital, Grey Nunnery, famous 
Bonsecours Market, Institution for 
the Blind, Hochelaga Convent, St. 
James Methodist Church, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal College, 
St. George’s Church and the Drinking 
Fountain, presented on the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. 

At 7 p. m. I sailed on the palace 
steamer ‘‘Quebec” for the night 
journey on the magnificent St. Law- 
rence river. After a splendid dinner 
in the handsome dining room, I wan- 
dered around the boat and conversed 
with an Englishman, a Catholic priest 
and two ladies from Ohio. On the 
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such a magnificent locality. Perhaps 
it would be fitting to repeat the first 
verse of Sydney P. Kendall’s poem 
on Quebec: 


— Old Quebec,” the tourists say, tread- 
g thy tortuous ways, 

“Quaint Old Quebec, ” we hear full oft’ 
through summer holidays, 

And quaint thou art, old city, with thy anti- 
quated halls, 

The winding streets and stairways, and thy 
battlemented walls; 

But thou hast other moods than this, thou 

Ancient Capital, 

When down Cape Diamond’s rugged breast 
the sulph’rus Vapours fall, 

And when from off thy lofty brow pealed 
volleys thunder forth, 

How grandly towers thy war crowned head 
thou Monarch of The North. 








Quebec from 


upper deck was a demented woman 
who insisted in trying to get into the 
2nd pilot’s quarters. After a short 
time she was quieted and taken away 
by friends. To stand on the upper 
déeck and watch the pilot guide the 
steamer at night is a sight well worth 
seeing. About midnight I went to 
the lower berth in my stateroom, not 
having the slightest idea who was to 
occupy the upper berth for the rest of 
the night. At 5 a. m. Wednesday 
morning I woke up and found our 
steamer was at Quebec ahead of her 
schedule. As I walked out of my 
stateroom that morning and looked up 
at ‘‘The Monarch of the North” it 
seemed to me that I had never seen 








the River 


As I started to walk up the winding 
road, leading to the “Citadel” a 
young man joined me, and I found 
he-was the person who occupied the 
upper ‘berth in my stateroom the 
night before. This young man was 
a New Yorker by the name of Chrys- 
tal, and I was surprised when he 
informed me that he was engaged in 
the mineral business. We had a good 
breakfast at the St. Louis Hotel and 
then I went to the hotel barber to get 
a much needed shave. While waiting 
for my turn in the chair I was ap- 
proached by an intoxicated French- 
man who could not speak a word of 
English. After getting rid of this 
individual I had a shave and then 
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found my new acquaintance, Mr. 
Chrystal. After a short time we 
hired a two wheeled conveyance called 
a ‘“caleche” and in this we started 
out to see a city where there is scarcely 
a foot which is not historic ground, 
which. is not consecrated, by well 
established fact or tradition, to the 
memory of deeds of heroism, or in- 
stances of undying piety and faith. In 
driving about Quebec, that Wednesday 
morning, we saw the King’s Bastion, 
Dufferin Terrace, Champlain Mon- 
ument, Church of Notre Dame des 
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Wolfe’s monument and the City 
Hall. 

Just as we arrived at city hall, the 
French mayor jumped from his auto- 
mobile and walked into the building. 
Very few automobiles are seen in 
Quebec as the city has so many steep 
hills. After a good dinner, we took 
an electric train for the Falls of 
Montmorency. These falls are two 
hundred and seventy four feet high 
and they are one hundred and fifty 
feet higher than Niagara. On arriv- 
ing at the falls, we immediately took 
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Citadel from the Harbor 


Victoires, the Governor’s Garden, 
Champlain Street, where the brave 
General Montgomery fell, the Lower 
Town, Break Neck Steps, the Place 
d’Armes, the English Cathedral, Old 
Parliament House, the Cardinal’s 
Palace, the Grand Battery, the Basil- 
ica, the Seminary Chapel, the Old 
Jesuits College, Laval University, the 
Ursuline Convent, the Esplanade, 
St. Louis Gate, the Parliament House, 
Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe 
and Montcalm fell mortally wounded, 
the famous Hotel Chateau Frontenac, 
said to be the finest in North America, 


the elevator and rode up to the Kent 
House. This house was occupied by 
the Duke of Kent, father of the late 
Queen Victoria, and is now used for a 
hotel. It was on the grounds sur- 
rounding this hotel that General 
Wolfe’s invading army had their 
encampment during the siege of 
Quebec, in 1759, and General Mont- 
calm’s French army was encamped 
on the west side of the river, On 
these grounds one can see a free 
exhibit of Canadian wild animals. It 
was in this park that I saw the most 
magnificent polar bear I had ever 
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seen. On each side of the cataract 
stand two massive stone pillars, sad 
memorials of a dreadful tragedy which 
occurred many years ago. A sus- 
pension bridge too lightly constructed 
fell away from its moorings while a 
“Habitant”’ and his wife were crossing 
it in their market cart on their way 
to town. They were dashed over 
the falls, never to be seen again. 

After an inspection of Montmoren- 
cy’s attractions, we started for the 
Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre? 
When we arrived at St. Anne the bells 
in the church were ringing and people 
were on their way to the Shrine. A 
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river, at a place seven leagues north- 
west of Quebec. True to their vow, 
they raised a little wooden chapel 
which was to become famous through- 
out America. 

Just as we were leaving St. Anne 
we saw a dog fastened to a railroad 
bicycle, drawing a man along the 
rails. On our way back to Quebec 
we were joined by a young Southerner 
from Georgia. After a good meal at 
our hotel, we all went out for a stroll 
on Dufferin Terrace. I thought I 
had seen style in Newport, New York, 
Washington and Boston, but as a 
New Yorker said to me the next 
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Chateau Frontenac and Promenade, Dafferin Terrace 


popular tradition relates that some 
Breton mariners, while navigating 
the St. Lawrence, were overtaken by 
a violent storm. In their youth and 
manhood they had been accustomed 
to have recourse to the well. beloved 
Patroness of their own beloved Brit- 
tany, and never had St. Anne re- 
mained deaf to their prayers. They 
solemnly vowed that if the saint 
would save them from shipwreck and 
death they would build her a sanc- 
tuary on the very spot where they 
should happen toland. Their prayers 
were heard and these men touched 
the shore on the north bank of the 


morning: ‘‘Last night beat anything 
I ever saw on Fifth Avenue.”’ Ninety 
per cent of Quebec’s population is 
French and they certainly do dress 
up in the evening. Thursday morn- 
ing we were joined by another man 
and it might be interesting to relate 
that he got into more trouble in a 
shorter space of time than any one I 
had ever met before. First he lost 
his fountain pen in Quebec, and after 
much talk found it at the hotel desk, 
then he objected to paying toll to cross 
the St. Lawrence River. At a rail- 
road junction north of the White 
Mountains, he wanted the conductor 
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to hold the train so he could finish 
his dinner; a little later in the day 
he objected to changing trains in the 
White Mountains, and at Portland, 
Maine, some one took his straw hat 
by mistake. 

We left Quebec early Thursday 
morning and had the asbestos mines 
pointed out to us by the conductor 
on our train. These mines are located 
in the country just north of the 
state of New Hampshire. We had 
a beautiful ride through the White 
Mountains and the scenery of the 
Crawford Notch was magnificent. 
One of the young men left us at the 
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White Mountains and we three kept 
on together until we reached. Port- 
land, Maine. At Portland I parted 
from my other two companions, and 
stayed over night at a local hotel. 
Friday morning I visited Cape Eliz- 
abeth and in the afternoon I inspected 
Riverton Park. At 6 p. m. I took 
a train for Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and arrived in the famous old acad- 
emy town about 7.30 p. m. At 
Exeter I was joined by several mem- 
bers of my family and remained in 
the quiet, but beautiful, town for ten 
days before returning to Boston. 


AGO 


By George Warren Parker 


Sweet are the scenes of long ago, 
Where we romped in childish glee; 

The guardian mount a giant seemed 
And we loved each stream and lea; 

No birds e’er sang so sweet a note, 

- And the flowers such fragrance shed! 

Fair lands we’ve seen but none so well 
Have our soul’s deep cravings fed. 


And kind were the folks of long ago 
With a heart both warm and true, 

In whom no guile nor form nor cant, 
Though no college lore they knew; 

But fellowship and love, now-rare, 
Took the place of modern ways; 

The wealth and style and pride we know 
Had not come in the olden days. 


’Tis true we have comforts they had not, 
Yet for that they comfort knew; 

And life was the kind we live again 
In our dreams when day is o’er. 

We’ve work to do and the world is bright, 
From my task I would not roam, 

But pardon a tear for the times so dear 
And a thought of my childhood home. 








A SIXTEENTH CENTURY EASTMAN 


WILL 


By Charles R. Eastman 


Roger Eastman (1610-1691), the 
emigrant ancestor who came to this 
country with a party of Wiltshire 
colonists in 1638 and settled at Salis- 
bury, Mass., is proved by the parish 
register of Downton, Wilts, to have 
been the son of Nicholas Eastman 
and wife Barbara (family name not 
found, but probably Rooke), who 


resided at Charleton, a few miles 
from Salisbury. 
The first book of the Downton 


parish register extends over the period 
1599-1656, but contains neither the 
marriage nor the burial record of 
Nicholas Eastman. On the other 
hand we learn from this source that 
Barbara, wife of Nicholas, was buried 
July 9, 1625; Edith, his sister was 
buried April 11, 1607; and Roger, 
his father was buried February 17, 
1604. 

The wills are extant of the last- 
named Roger? Eastman of Charleton, 
and his father John! Eastman of 
Charleton, great-grandfather of the 
emigrant, but this is as far back as 
the direct line of the founder of the 
Eastman family in this country can 
be traced. Abundant records exist, 
however, of an allied branch which 
flourished in the same and neighbor- 
ing parishes from the middle of the 
sixteenth century onward, and some 
early documents relating to this line 
were printed in a recent number of 
the Granite Monthly (October, 1911). 

Immediately following is presented 
a literal transcript, accompanied by 
photographic reproductions, of the 
will of the ultimate progenitor of the 
branch from which the Eastman fam- 
ily of this country is descended: that 
of John Eastman of Charleton, dated 
April 26, 1564 and proved May 9 of 
the following year. This instrument 
is recorded in Register 4, folios 163-5, 
of the Archdeaconry Court of Sarum. 
It was transcribed and photographed 
by Mr. C. A. Hoppin, the well known 


antiquary, during the course of his 
investigation of early. Eastman family 
history in England, extending over 
a long period. Grateful acknowledg- 
ments are due and are hereby cordially 
rendered in behalf of all members of 
the race in this country to Mr. George 
Eastman of Rochester, N. Y., for 
having provided the necessary funds 
for carrying on the research, only a 
small portion of the results of which 
have as yet been published. 


TESTA, JOHNis ESTMAN DE 
DOWNTON. 


In the name of god amen the xxviti. day 
of aprill in the yere of ot lord godt mt ceccelxiii, 
I, John Estman of Charleton wthin the 
pyshe of Downton, within the Countie of 
wyltess, husbandman, beynge sycke in bod 
but pfitt in memory, Do make my last will & 
testament after this maner & forme following. 

First & principally I geve & bequeath my 
soule to almightie god my maker, redeemer & 
savior, trusting by the meyrytte of the blessed 
passion to be child of-salvation, and my body 
to be buryed within the churche of Saynt 
lawrence in Downton where my father doth 
] e. * * * * 

Itm, I geve & nities to Willm Estman 
my sonne xtie shepe, v of them shalbe ewes & 
v of them shalbe lambes, & in money goode 
& lawfull vb & ii acres of wheate*’ * * * 

Itm, I geve & bequeath to John, Will™, 
Walter & Florence, sones & daughters to the 
said Willm Estman iii shepe apece, & to evty 
one of them in money good & lawfull xs apece, 
and to eache of them one pewter platter apece, 
& between the said iiii children I geve one 
sparked cowe, wch Cowe’ goeth now in the 
forrest & shalbe distributed bythe discretion 
of ther father. Yf any of thes said iiii chil- 
dren do decease or dye before they come to 
pfitt age to make ther wills, that then the 
legatye of them that fayle or dye shall remayn 
to them that lyveth, equally to be devyded 
between them & go from one to the other. 

Itm, I geve & bequeath unto John Eastman 
& to Will™ his brother, sones to Roger Est- 
man iii shepe a pece & to eache of them in 
money good & lawfull x s apece, & a pewter 
platter a pece, and betwene them one black 
heyffer. Yfthesaid John or Willm decease or 
dye before they come to the age to make ther 
wills, that then the legatye of the one shall 
remayne to the other. 

Itm, I geve & bequeath to Elizabeth barrye 
my sint | =servant] ii yewe shepe. Itm, I geve 
& bequeath to Anys my siint one yew & a 
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lambe. Itm, I geve & bequeath to Willm 
Newman my sunt one yewe. Itm, I geve & 
bequeath to evry one of my god children iii 
d a pice yf they will come & aske hitt of my 
executor. Itm, I geve & bequeath to Richard 
Carter, pyshe clerke of Downton half a bs of 
wheat & as mutche of mault. . 

The Rest of all my goods movable & unmov- 
able herein not bequeathed, my detts and 
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legatyes payd, I geve & bequeath them all 
unto Roger my sonne makynge hym my 
whole & ‘sole executor. Desyring Robt Car- 
peter & nycholas newman to be my ov'sears 
& they shall have for their paynes iii s iiii d 
apece. 

Wytnesses to this my last will & testament 
Richard Cocke, Will™ Modye & Richard Cates. 

Probated ix May, 1565. 
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Initial and Concluding Portions of the Will of John Eastman, Dated April 26, 1564 








OLD CHAIRS 


By Annette R. Cressy 


On the broad veranda of a summer 
cottage on the shore of Lake Sunapee 
groups of chairs were gathered in 
sociable proximity. Rockers and ham- 
mocks swayed idly to and fro in 
the soft southwest breeze that ruffled 
the silver surface of the waters into 
shining ripples, and plashed tiny 
waves up on the rocks. Most of the 
chairs were clustered together, where 
their occupants had left them, and 
seemed to be continuing the desultory 
conversation, as they rocked slowly 
in rhythmic measure. A little apart 
from the larger groups, in a shaded 
corner were two chairs, not just like 
the others, but with marks of dis- 
tinction in their aloofness. Their 
short rockers just trembled in the 
light wind. After a little silence, one 
of them musingly questioned ‘ Did 
you hear what that dear, white-haired 
old lady said to her companion, as 
they sat here apart? She rested her 
hand on my scarred arm, and 
dreamily remarked ‘How these old 
chairs take our thoughts back to the 
days of our childhood—days gone 
forever, but whose memory leaves an 
ache in the heart as we think of the 
lost friends and the lost joys. Is 
there a more poignant memory than 
to stroll along some grass-grown road 
where our merry feet used to run to 
school, and to see by its side some 
sunken spot where once stood a house 
filled with life—its struggles and its 
hopes—now only a desolation? But 
still around its foundations grow the 
lilac bushes that once shaded its 
porch—and still blossom the rose— 
oh, the red, red roses! I believe 
nothing brings the sting of tears to 
our old eyes, like the pathetic, brave 
blooming of the old fashioned red 
roses, clinging to the ruins of some 
forgotten homestead.’ ”’ 

The waves lapped softly on the 
shore, and the leaves dappled the 
veranda with fluttering shade. The 


hush of remembered hours fell on the 
old chairs. They were veterans in 
the service. Many years had passed 
over them, and many changes of 
family and fortune had been theirs. 
One had been a chair of high degree, 
—a Chippendale of the ladder-back 
type, with turned legs and rungs, 
and a seat that had been of rush, but 
now of splint. Marred—defaced— 
shorn of his claw feet, and hobbled 
with short incongruous rockers, he 
kept his back upright and looked 
straightly across the lake. 

The sunny quiet of the day, the 
lisping of the waves, the thoughts 
roused by the talk of the old lady 
who knew his honorable record— 
stirred his old frame to reminiscences, 
and, giving a rather condescending 
glance to his neighbor, he said: ““How 
many, many years since I first came 
into the wilds of New Hampshire. 
You know, of course, that my home 
was in Rowley, and that I was made 
by careful direction, from the pattern 
of the chairs from old English Rowley, 
for Philip Nelson, brave fighter in 
the French and Indian wars. Later, 
I came into possession of his grandson, 
Jonathan, who fought through the 
Revolutionary War, then, drifting to 
Warner, decided to make his home 
in Sutton, then Perrystown. He 
was one of the first settlers, and, 
after he built his house of logs, put 
his wife and baby on his horse, and 
led his cow through the narrow track 
blazed through the woods. When 
they arrived at their future home, 
it was night, and very cold, and 
Jonathan Nelson and his wife shared 
their quarters with horse and cow. 
Soon a road was made, by which 
teams could transport needed articles 
of furniture, but before that, I was 
carried through the narrow path on 
Jonathan’s head, for the baby must 
be cradled in the arms of his ancestral 
chair. In one respect, I was not 























Old Chairs 


made like my prototype, for that 
had a stretcher built out near the 
bottom. That was first done to keep 
the feet from the stone or dirt floor, 
and at our Rowley home we had 
good solid wood floors. I hear these 
genealogical antiquarian enthusiasts 
talking much about the different 
styles and fashions of the old times. 
Primitive seats were stones and blocks 
of wood. Then they fashioned stools 
from the wood, and those seats have 
had a long enduring reign. I well 
remember how the two youngest boys 
in our family used to squabble nightly 
for the possession of the stool that 
stood well within the big mouth of 
the great fireplace. The vanquished 
one had to content himself with 
sitting on the dye pot that always 
faced the other corner.” 

‘‘T wonder,” interrupted the other, 
“if they used those stools for chuck 
stools for gossiping women!” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied 
Rowley loftily, “None of our family 
ever gossiped. Only the serving men 
and maids and small children had to 
sit on stools. We did use chests for 
sitting purposes, especially when 
many guests came; but we had settles 
with high backs that kept off much 
of the draughts of wind that circulated 
pretty freely. 

“From settles to chairs the tran- 
sition was easy, and much attention 
was paid to their fashioning and 
garniture. One authority says: 
‘The high backed chair came from 
Portugal,’ and another ‘Walnut was 
introduced by William of Orange 
and mahogany was discovered by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who brought home 
specimens of it.’ All these woods 
were used principally in chairs and 
chests. I don’t take much interest 
in these details, for I was made of 
well-seasoned native wood, but when 
they talk about shapes and styles I 
take notes, for while I cannot boast 
of the ‘elegance of the legs’ which is 
especially noticeable in the chairs 
of Hepplewhite who took to heart 
Hogarth’s lesson that ‘the line of 
beauty is a curve,’ yet my gently 
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bending ladder back proves my Chip- 
pendale claim and we all know that 
Chippendale was the prince of chair 
makers.”’ 

The old chair paused a moment to 
take breath and to reflect on his proud 
descent, and his companion said, 
timidly, ‘‘There is such a sameness 
in these old chairs. There are prob- 
ably hundreds of chairs in New Eng- 
land—exactly like you.” ‘Indeed, 
not,” rocked the other with a jerk. 
‘““A book of authority says ‘Certain 
localities seem to have produced 
peculiar types of chairs. Patterns 
made by hand are notexact duplicates. 
As a passing hint to collectors of old 
furniture, it very rarely happens that 
two chairs can be found together of 
the same design. The chair with its 
twin’ companion -beside it suggests 
that one, if not both, are spurious, 
and the same is said to be true of old 
candlesticks.”’ 

“Well,” sighed the other, “I don’t 
know about candlesticks, and very 
little about Hepplewhite Windsor 
chairs, but I’m pretty sure there 
are no duplicates of me. I wasn’t 
brought to Sutton, as you were, but 
I was made there—like you, of native 
wood, but not patterned after Chip- 
pendale or the Adams. I’m a pretty 
good specimen of Yankee ingenuity 
—not very handsome, but substan-., 
tial. I boast a slab back and a sort 
of saddle seat, which I have heard, 
was a Chippendale characteristic, but 
I consider myself unique among old 
chairs. This seat, you see, is a solid 
plank, and the slats of the back are 
rather nicely tapered at the ends; 
but the only tools used in making me 
were a jack knife and an auger. I 
am the product of home industry, 
the fruit of a desire on the part of a 
young man for something a little 
more comfortable than a bench, for 
his wife and boy. I have heard that 
Hepplewhite first introduced painted 
furniture, and that Sheraton devel- 
oped it into imitation of Watteau; 
but I, with artistic intuition, 
grayed and browned with weather 
and with use, till I developed this 
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mellow coloring, so beloved of paint- 
ers. I may be plebeian, and I am 
not strictly Colonial, for I was made 
by a soldier who had returned from 
the Revolutionary War, but I am 
pretty well satisfied with my record.” 

“Well you may be,” nodded the 
old Rowley relic, “‘and I am sure 
you are to be honored for your hon- 
esty—so many old bits of furniture 
are claiming to be Colonial that 
can’t trace their lineage back to the 
Civil War. We true antiques grow 
weary and suspicious, hearing of so 
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many Colonial tables and clocks and 
chairs. I expect every day to hear 
somebody boasting of owning Colonial 
hot water radiators and electric eleva- 
tors, and, soon, some aeroplane will drop 
down in old Plymouth, and claim to 
have come over from the old country. ”’ 
“They won’t be likely to stop to 
fashion furniture with a jack knife 
and auger,” complacently murmured 
the other, and the two old cronies— 
relics of bygone times—rocked softly 
to and fro in the southwest breeze. 


THE HARPERS I HEAR AT SUNSET 
By Rev. Raymond H. Huse 


Faithful John on Patmos Island, 
On the Sabbath day of old, 

Heard the bands of heavenly harpers 
Playing on their harps of gold; 


And, sometimes, I’ve thought at sunset, 
When the western sky was calm, 

I could hear them softly playing 
On some resurrection psalm. 


When a boy I’m sure I heard them, 
As the evening shadows crept 

Down the purple mountain forests 
And I laid me down and slept. 


And as years go by so swiftly, 
And life’s shadows gather round, 
And life’s sunset glows before me, 
Oft again I hear them sound; 


And my ear, unskilled in music, 
Knows not of their notes and sharps 

But my heart, so hot and restless, 
Feels the message of their harps. 


I can see them, in my vision, 
Standing by the crystal sea 
Playing, as in mighty anthems, 

Everlasting harmony., 








The Harpers I Hear at Sunset 


Not all gladness is their music, 
Like some songs we sing on earth, 
When we try to drown our heartache, 
In our merriment and mirth! 


There’s a minor note of sadness 
In the anthem that they play, 

Like the sorrow of a mother 
When her child is far away. 


But far sweeter is the music 
With that note of sorrow there, 

And more healing to my spirit, 
With its fevered pain and care, 


And the notes of joy and gladness 
Swell out loud and sweet and clear, 

Like the birds returned in springtime 
With their songs of life and cheer. 


And I say, when life is restless 
With its problems and its care, 
“Well, no matter how the earth is 
It’s all bright and clear up there.”’ 


‘““Where the harpers of the sunset 
Play their never ceasing song, 

Of the final mighty triumph 
Over darkness, sin and wrong.” 


Storms sweep over the horizon, 
Earthquakes, pestilence and flame 
Come to earth, and men go downward 

In defeat and sin and shame; 


But the music never ceases 
Up there by the isles of balm, 
And the harpers, never weary, 
Play their resurrection psalm. 


Storm tossed, fretful, tired and weary, 
Sometimes now I face the west; 

Then I hear the harpers harping, 
Calm in everlasting rest. 


And my spirit soon is quiet 
’Neath the burden and the rod, 
For I know the harpers ever 
Do behold the face of God! 


And because of that their music 
Never ceases, day and night; 

For, up there by walls of jasper, 
They can see His throne is white! 
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While I only tread the valley 
Rained upon by many tears 

Darkened by the clouds of sorrow, 
Disappointment, loss and fears, 


And I cannot see the vision 
Of the Father’s cloudless face, 
On the mountain they are singing; 
I am stumbling at its base. 


But, some day, I’ll see a harper 

Of that band now gone before us 
Bringing me an invitation 

To come up and join the chorus! 


So with all my heart I listen 
While the shadows gather ’round 
And the sunset gilds the hill tops 
For the harper’s peaceful sound. 


That not strange may seem the music 
When the pearly gates unfold 

And I take my place among them 
Up there by the streets of gold! 


Sing on, then, ye heavenly harpers, 
Standing in the heavenly place 

Glad and calm because you ever 
Look upon the Father’s face. 


And the throne of God before you 
Shines above the isles of balm 

Sing on harpers of the sunset 
Sing your resurrection psalm! 


And my heart, so sad and weary 
From the age-long power of wrong, 
At the sunset time shall listen, 
Strive to learn your triumph song; 


While the western sky is crimson 
And the western hills are gold 
And the harpers still are playing 
As they played in days of old! 
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ARTHUR C. BRADLEY 


Arthur C. Bradley, born at Brattleboro, 
Vt., September 13, 1849, died at Newport, 
N. H., November 2, 1911. 

He was the son of J. Dow and Susan (Cross- 
man) Bradley. His father was a prominent 
lawyer and died when Arthur was thirteen 
= of age. After the decease of his father 

e and his mother resided with his grand- 
father, William C. Bradley, one of the ablest 
men of his day, who was a member of Congress 
when men were elected to high positions 
because of their superior ability. 

His ancestors were a distinguished family, 
one member of which was an officer of high 
rank, in Oliver Cromwell’s army. 

He was prepared for college at Miles’ Mili- 
tary Academy, at Brattleboro, Vt., and 
graduated at Amherst College in 1870. He 

aduated at Columbia Law School in 1871 
rom which college he later received the 
degrees of M. A. and L. L. B. He prepared 
for the practice of patent law in the office 
of George Gifford of New York, one of the 
most celebrated patent lawyers in the country. 

He was admitted to the bar in New York, 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire and located at Newport, in 1873 where 
he practiced patent law with the late Hon. 
Edmund Burke for several years. While 
here he became acquainted with Lucy E., 
daughter of Col. Daniel Nettleton, whom 
he married, April 12, 1881, who survives 
him. 

Previous to his marriage Mr. Bradley 
went to New York and joined his brother, 
Stephen R. Bradley, in the manufacture of 
white lead paint. During his stay there he 
was superintendent of the establishment and 
devoted all his spare time to the study of and 
experimenting in chemistry, with the idea of 
finding sOme new and rapid method of con- 
verting lead into paint. After seven years’ 
research his efforts were rewarded by the 
invention of a process through oxidizing the 
lead, by subjecting it in the form of a powder 
to heat of a very high temperature. By 
this process he could manufacture tons of 
paint of the purest quality in a single day. 
He secured a patent on this process which he 
sold for $750,000 one half of which sum he gave 
his brother, with whom he was associated. 

In 1889 he returned to Newport and erected 
the finest residence in town, whose grounds 
he ornamented with rare plants, trees and 
shrubs. He devoted his time thereafter, to 
the study of literature and sciences, and no 
science escaped his investigation, not even 
the science of theology. With his study of 
theology he learned the Hebrew language. 
He was familiar with Greek and knew Latin 
almost as well as he did English. Before 
he entered college he could repeat Andrews 
& Stoddard’s Latin Grammar verbatim 
from beginning to end. His familiarity with 


German and French was such that he read 
novels published in those languages and was 
a regular subscriber for periodicals printed in 
those languages in Germany and France, and 
his knowledge of almost all languages was 
such that if he had found himself in any coun- 
try he could make himself understood in the 
language of the country. ; 

He was a life member of the London Society 
of Psychical Research, of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, the Entomological 
Society of Ontario, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Fellow of the 
Geographical Society of New York, member 
of Bibliophile Society of Boston, of the Sons 





Arthur C. Bradley 


of American Revolution, Boston Society of 
Natural History, New Hampshire Historical 
Society, University Club of New York City, 
St. Augustine Order of Elks, and the Osceola 
Club of St. Augustine. He was a member 
of the N. H. Constitutional Convention of 
1902, a director of First National Bank of 
Newport and trustee of the Newport Home 
for Aged Women. 

His charities to the poor, sick and unfortu- 
nate were almost without number and always 
bestowed with the injunction, “let no one 
know of it.” He disliked appearing in public 
and eschewed politics because he regarded 
politicians generally as dishonest self-seekers. 
He was a man of retiring modesty and the 
strictest integrity, of great learning and rare 
worth. G.R. B. 
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GEN. GEORGE H. ADAMS 


George H. Adams, Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of New Hampshire, died suddenly 
at his home in Plymouth, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 18, 1911. 

General Adams was a native of the town 
of Campton, born May 18, 1851. He was 
educated at the district school, Kimball 
Union Academy and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter in the class of 1873. 
Following his graduation, he was principal 
of the high school at Middleboro, Mass., for 
one year. 

In the summer of 1874, he became a student 
at law in the office of Henry W. Blair at 
Plymouth. He was admitted to the bar at 
the September term of the supreme court in 
1876 and immediately began the practice of 
his profession in Plymouth. At the dis- 
solution of the law firm of Blair & Burleigh 
in 1879, he associated with Alvin Burleigh in 
the firm of Burleigh & Adams, which part- 
nership continued to the time of his decease. 

He was a delegate from Campton in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1876, and a 
representative from Plymouth in the legis- 
lature of 1883. In 1889, and again in 1905 
he was a member of the State Senate, being 
President of that body in the latter year. 
He was deputy collector of internal revenue 
under the Harrison administration, and in 
1893 and 1894 was judge advocate general 
on the staff of Gov. John B. Smith, whence 
came his military title. 

For four years from April 1, 1895, General 
Adams was Solicitor of Grafton County, in 
which office he demonstrated much ability 
as a prosecuting officer. In September, 1905, 
he was appointed Insurance Commissioner 
to succeed the late John C. Linehan, and 
filled the office in the most efficient and satis- 
factory manner up to the time of his decease, 
the Executive Council refusing to confirm 
the appointment of any other man to his 
place at the expiration of his second term, a 
few weeks previous to his death. 

In politics he was a zealous Republican of 
the “regular” order; had been many years 
chairman of the Republican town Committee 
of Plymouth, and a member of the executive 
Committee of the Republican State Commit- 
tee. He was a director and president of the 
Pemigewasset National Bank and a trustee of 
the Plymouth Guaranty Savings Bank. He 
was a member of Olive Branch lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., of Omega council and Pemigewas- 
set chapter, R. A. M.,of Plymouth; Plymouth 
Lodge, I. O. O.F.; of Plgrim commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Laconia and of the 
Amoskeag Veterans of Manchester. 

General Adams was married Jan. 14, 1877, 
to Sarah Katherine Smith of Meredith. Two 
sons were the result of this union—Walter 
Blair Adams, who is cashier at the New 
York office of E. H. Rollins & Sons and George 
Herbert Adams, Jr., member of the class of 
1911 at Dartmouth. 
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JEREMIAH JONES 


Jeremiah Jones, for over sixty years, a 
prominent merchant of Alton, died at his 
home in that Village, October 28, 1911, at 
the age of 82 years, as the result of heart 
disease, being active in business up to the 
time of his death. 

He was born in Farmington, June 21, 1829. 
His parents were James N. and Polly (Mc- 
Duffee) Jones. In 1839 the family moved to 
Alton. Mr Jones attended school in both 
the above named towns, until the age of 
twenty-one, laying the foundation for the 
practical education which has served him 
along the lines of business for so many years. 
In 1850 he entered business with his father, 
who was a dealer in general merchandise, 
under the firm name of Jeremiah Jones & 
Co., a portion of the house being used for the 
store. In the year 1855 a new store was 
built to accommodate the ever increasing 
trade, the new firm name being J. Jones, 
which continued until 1857, when a new 

artnership was formed with Mr. Jones’ 
Sauleantion Alonzo H. Sawyer, which 
lasted until the year 1885, when Mr. Sawyer 
retired from business on account of failing 
health, and was succeeded by Herbert J. 
Jones, the eldest son of Mr. Jones, which 
partnership existed at the time of his death. 
Mr. Jones was married November 3, 1855, to 
Ellen M. daughter of Hon. Daniel and Tam- 
son (Walker) Sawyer of Alton. Two sons 
were born to them Herbert J. already referred 
to as his father’s business partner, and Percy 
S. who has been closely identified with the 
business. 

In the death of Mr. Jones Alton loses one 
of her oldest and most respected citizens, one 
who was always ready to promote any good 
cause. Being industrious by nature, diligent 
in business, leading a worthy unassuming 
life, he commanded and secured the confidence 
of allwho knew him. Firm in his convictions 
of right and justice, ou spoken in his opinions, 
yielding freely to others the liberty he claimed 
for himself, honest and fair in all his dealings, 
true both to his word and his friends, his 
advice was often sought and freely obtained. 
He was a grand man, of the old school 
now fast passing away, never assuming, 
disliking thoroughly all hypocrisy and deceit, 
keeping close to all that was manly, true and 
honest. 

In politics Mr. Jones was a Democrat. 
Never craving political honor, he had served 
his town as treasurer, at different times, and 
his county as commissioner. He was closely 
identified with the interests of the Baptist 
church, giving generously, to help promote 
its welfare. He was a firm advocate of 
temperance, and all that helped to make the 
community better in which he lived. His 
friendship was as true as steel, never faltering, 
never wavering, but loyal and reliable to the 
end. Hosts of friends pay to his memory 
the homage of their respect and affection. 
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COL. WILLIAM 8. PILLSBURY 


Col. William 8S. Pillsbury, long a leading 
citizen of Londonderry, died at his home in 
that town October 7. 

He was born in the town of Sutton, March 
16, 1833, the son of Rev. Stephen and Lavinia 
(Hobart) Pillsbury. His father was a Bap- 
tist minister. At the age of 14 he began to 
learn the trade of shoemaker and he soon 
became a most skilful cutter of stock. When 
20 years old, he started a shoe factory at 
Andover for his brother and was its superin- 
tendent. From that time, until his retire- 
ment three years ago, shoe manufacturing 
had been his principal business except during 
the civil war. Soon after he attained his 
majority, he was employed by a firm of shoe 
manufacturers just starting in business at 
West Derry, and a year later was given entire 
charge and so continued during the existence 
of the firm. 

He served briefly under each of three 
different enlistments in the war, holding the 
rank of lieutenant in the First N. H. Artillery 
at the close. 

Returning from the war he engaged again 
in the shoe business, removing to Derry, 
where he built up one of the largest shoe 
manufacturing industries in the State, and 
was a leading factor in the development of 
that enterprising and prosperous town. He 
was all along interested in agriculture, having 
a large farm in Londonderry, where he resided, 
and to which he made many additions. He 
was president of the Derry Savings Bank, a 
director in the Chester and Derry Street 
Railway, and connected with various other 
business corporations and enterprises. He 
was a prominent Mason, a Red Man and 
Knight of Pythias; also an active member of 
the G. A. R.; being Department Commander 
in 1907. 

Politically he was an intense Republican. 
He had represented Londonderry in the 
legislature, served as Commissioner of Rock- 
ingham County, was a member of the Execu- 
tive Council during the administration of 
Governor Goodell and of the State Senate 
in 1901. He was a member of the staff of 
Gov. B. F. Prescott. 

He leaves a widow, who was Martha S. 
Crowell, of Londonderry. The golden wed- 
ding was celebrated April 15, 1906. The 
surviving children are Charles H. L. Pills- 
bury, of Denver, Col., Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
and Mrs. Harriet L. Mack, of Londonderry. 
Leonard H. Pillsbury, of Derry, is a brother. 


HARRISON G. BURLEY. 


Harrison G. Burley, a prominent citizen 
of Newmarket, died on the farm where he 
was born, in that town, November 22, 1911. 

He was the son of Jonathan and Sarah C. 
(Neal) Burley, born December 9, 1834, and 
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came of Revolutionary stock. He was 
educated in the common school and at Pem- 
broke Academy, and devoted his life princi- 
pally to farming. In 1874 he became an 
agent of the Rockingham Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Exeter, of which he was 
later a director, and for several years president. 
He served Newmarket as selectman for three 
terms, as Representative in 1872-3 and as 
a member of the Constitutional convention 
of 1902. He was a charter member of Pis- 
eassic Grange of Newfields, which he had 
served as lecturer, overseer and master. He 
had also been overseer of East Rockingham 
Pomona Grange. He attended the Congre- 
gational Church and was a Democrat in 
polities. 

On Jan. 17, 1877, Mr. Burley married 
Fannie E., daughter of the late Jewett Conner 
of Exeter. She survives him, as do a son, 
Walter D. Burley, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Fred J. Durell of Newmarket and Mrs. 
Robert G. Mitchell of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARCUS M. COLLIS 


Marcus Morton Collis one of the most 
prominent Grand Army men in the state, 
died at his home in Portsmouth, October 6, 
1911. 

He was a native of Ware, Mass., the son 
of Luther and Delina (Converse) Collis, born 
October 19, 1843. He enlisted in the 21st 
Mass. Regiment and served throughout the 
Civil war, making a brilliant record as a 
soldier and being mustered out as a first 
heutenant, having participated in many 
important battles, and been imprisoned by 
the Confederates at Andersonville. 

After the war he engaged in business as a 
carpenter and mill-wright in Palmer and 
then in Boston; but later engaged in the 
fancy goods business at Marblehead, remov- 
ing in 1874 to Portsmouth where he continued 
in the latter business. 

In 1895 he was made a deputy by George 
W. Weston, sheriff of Rockingham County, 
and later was himself chosen sheriff, serving 
four terms, till 1909. 

Mr. Collis was a member of Storer post, 
G. A. R., Portsmouth, and was its commander 
in 1882-4. In 1885 he was department com- 
mander. He subsequently was elected pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Veterans’ 
associaiion and president of the National 
Veterans’ association. He was a member of 
Thomas lodge, A. F. & A..M., Palmer, Mass., 
and of Washington chapter, De Witt Clinton 
commandery, Piscataqua lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and the Warwick club, all of Portsmouth. 

In 1870 Mr. Collis married Miss Josephine 
B. Griswold, of Granby, Conn. She died in 
1884, leaving two children, Grace, the wife 
of Clifton L. Hum hreys, of Madison, Me., 
and George L. Collis, of Portsmouth. 











Approach and Entrance to the New Building of the New Hampshire Historical Society 











EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


On the opposite page is presented a picture 
of the entrance to the elegant new buildiing 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
showing the beautiful bronze doors and the 
approach thereto, which could not be shown 
in detail in the cut of the entire building 

resented in the last issue of the GRANITE 

ONTHLY in connection .with the article on 
the Historical Society and its new home. The 
dedication of this building occurred, as 
scheduled, on November 23, and was attended 
by nearly 500 members of the Society, ladies 
and invited guests. Following a reception 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tuck (donors of 
the building) and Governor Bass, in the 
Council Chamber at the State House, the 
company, under the direction of Hon. Wallace 
Hackett of Portsmouth, marshal of the day, 
marched in procession to the library building 
where, in the marble rotunda, Mr. Benja- 
min A. Kimball, chairman of the building 
committee, turned the completed structure 
over to Mr. Tuck, who, in turn, presented it 
to the Society, each with appropriate remarks, 
President Daniel Hall accepting for the 
Society. The company then repaired to the 
lecture room in the east wing, where the 
formal dedicatory exercises were held. Ex- 
President W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
was not in sufficiently vigorous physical 
condition to admit of the delivery of the 
address which he had prepared for the occa- 
sion, and which was read by Gen. F.S. Streeter 
of the Board of Trustees. The principal 
address was then delivered by Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts. The 
procession was then reformed and marched 
to the City Auditorium where an elegant 
banquet was served by the Society in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tuck. Postprandial ad- 

, with Hon. Samuel C. Eastman as 
toastmaster, were given, following the ban- 
= by Hon. Charles Francis Adams of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society; Guy 
Lowell, the architect of the new building; 
Prof. George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard 
University; Hon. Samuel L. Powers, speaking 
in place of President Nichols of Dartmouth 
College; Ex-Mayor Charles R. Corning of 
Concord, Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, and 
Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass. Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor, who gave the poem on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Society’s 
old building on North Main Street, forty 
years ago, was present and recited her famous 
poem “The Mountain Maid, New Hamp- 
shire,” with all the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth. 


This number completes the sixth volume 
of the New Series of the GranireE MontTHLY 
commenced with January 1906 when the 
——- publisher last assumed control of the 

agazine, or Volume 43 of the old series 


beginning with the start in 1877. Subscribers 
who desire the same will be furnished with 
bound volumes of the new series, for any or 
all the years—1906 to 1911 inclusive, for 50 
cts. each, in exchange for their unbound 
copies, or the entire set of six volumes, bound 
in plain black cloth, for $3.00. This offer 
is open to new subscribers as well as old—that 
is to say any new subscriber will receive the 
GraniTE Montaty for the coming year, and 
these six volumes for $4.00. Any subscriber 
paying his own subscription for the coming 
year in advance, may have the magazine 
sent to three others for $2, if the same be also 
paid in advance. It is especially desirable 
that all subscribers in arrears at the present 
time should make payment at once and all 
may do so at the advance rate of $1.00 per 
year for the entire time if payment also be 
made for a year in advance. 





The Woman Suffragists of the state, encoure 
aged by the recent successes of the equal 
suffrage movement on the Pacific Coast, 
where Washington and California have given 
full suffrage to women, with excellent results 
thus far, and by the strong favorable drift 
in popular sentiment, in other sections of the 
—- are preparing for a vigouous cam- 
paign for the submission and adoption of an 
equal suffrage amendment to the state con- 
stitution the coming year. At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association in Concord, 
recently, a general campaign Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Miss Mary N. Chase 
of Andover, president of the Association, 
ex-officic; Miss Martha Kimball of Ports- 
mouth; Dr. Sarah Barney of Franklin; Mrs. 
Agnes M. Jenks of Concord; Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood, of Portsmouth; Mrs. Grace E. Foster 
of Concord and Mrs. Olive Kimball of Marl- 
boro, to have general charge of the campaign 
in the state, making such additions to its 
membership, and appointing such auxilliary 
committees as may be deemed advisable. 
At the same time it is understood to be the 
purpose of the Concord Equal Suffrage 
Association, the largest local organization of 
the kind in the State, which held the largest 
equal suffrage rally ever held in New Hamp- 
shire on the 12th instant, at which the Na- 
tional President, Miss Anna H. Shaw, was 
present as the leading speaker, to organize 
a special campaign committee, codperating 
with the state committee, of which its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks shall be chairman, 
which will do active work, not only in Concord, 
but in other localities where opportunity 
presents. A Men’s League, favorable to 
equal suffrage, open to membership through- 
out the State, is also to be organized, a sub- 
stantial neucleus for the same having already 
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been secured through the efforts of Mr. 
Witter Bynner of Cornish, and which any 
man favorable to the cause may join by 
transmitting his name to Mr. Levin J. Chase 
of Concord. 


The annual meeting of the State Board of 
Trade is advertised for Thursday, January 18, 
at the General Committee room in the State 
House, opening at 11 o’clock. Such time as 
may remain after the transaction of regular 
business will be devoted to the discussion of 
proposed amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion which the coming Convention, whose 
members will be chosen on the second Tuesday 
in March, will be asked to submit. Among 
these, undoubtedly, will be amendments 
relating to taxation, the control of public 
service corporations, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, woman suffrage, and the member- 
ship of the two branches of the General Court. 
In many minds the latter is the most impor- 
tant subject to be dealt with, it being very 
generally conceded that there ought to be a 
material reduction of the size of the House, 
as well as a corresponding increase of the 
size of the Senate, the former body being so 
large as to be unwieldy, and the latter so 
small that it is too readily controlled by 
interests antagonistic to the people. There 
seems to be no general expectation, however, 
that any material changes will be made in 
these directions. The determination of the 
small towns to maintain their present repre- 
sentation, and the almost universal ambition 
of individual voters to sit in the legislature 
at some time, renders a substantial reduction 
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of the membership of the House practically 
out of the question; while the power that 
now holds the Senate in opposition to popular 
interests (if such power there be) will, very 
likely, be able to prevent any change that 
shall make it more difficult to control that 
body in the future. 


“‘WINNIPESAUKEE AND OTHER PoEms’’ is 
the title of a tasty little volume of verse, of 
much merit and of special interest to New 
Hampshire people, by Eva Beede Odell of 
Meredith, recently issued from the Rumford 
Press, copies of which may be obtained from 
the author for 50 cts. each. Several of these 
poems, have heretofore appeared in the 
GRANITE Monru ty, and all attest the true 
poetic spirit of the author. 


Any subscriber forwarding his own sub- 
scription for the Granite MonTauy for a 
year in advance and that of one new sub- 
scriber for the same time, within the next 
thirty days, will receive as a premium, by 
mail, postpaid, a copy of Harry B. Metcalf’s 
“Stray Notes of Song,” the charming volume 
of poetry issued last year, and widely com- 
mended by the press. 


The Springfield, Mass. Republican, an 
advertisement of which appears on the fourth 
cover page of this issue, may safely be termed 
the best “‘all around’”’ newspaper in America. 
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